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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The accompanying'letter from John Humphrey 
to Thomas Lioyd is taken from an ancient manu- 
script found among the papers of my father, 
Hugh Foulke, and has probably never been pub- | 
lished. 

Believing that your paper is an appropriate 
place for ancient documents and other valuable | 
matter, particularly relating to the history of 
our Religious Society, which should not be lost, | 
I give also the following reminiscences to induce 
others to rescue from oblivion, that which will 
be interesting and profitable to posterity. 

It appears from a deed, now in our possession, 


| 
| 
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He was the son of the before mentioned Cad- 
walleder ap Evan, and it is related, that on one 
occasion a friend from Richland came to dine 
with him, and then rode home, twenty miles, 
but returned early next morning and informed 
him that he had left:the day before under a great 


| weight of exercise, and had not been able to eat 
| or sleep on account of not obeying the command 


to visit John Humphry, and desired to know of 
John Evans, if he would accompany him. To 


‘the invitation to alight and take some refresh- 


ment he replied, ‘“ Nay I must neither eat nor 
sleep, nor turn aside to the right or the left, 
until I have performed mine errand.” John 
Evans then without hesitation went with him. 
The communication to John Humphry was in 
substance as follows: ‘Thou hast known the 
merciful dealings of the Lord with thee. He 
sustained thee in Wales, and his powerful arm 
of deliverauce was with thee in times of sore 
persecution and great suffering. He brought 
thee safely over the ocean, and here he has 
greatly prospered thee in this province of Penn- 


|sylvania, so that the wilderness has become to 


thee a fruitful field, and now the Lord hath sent 


that John Humphry took up a tract of land in| me to tell thee that thou hadst better burn all 
the township of Gwynedd, about the year 1700. | thy bonds and mortgages, than suffer thy money 
He and John Hugh were the first settlers of the | to descend to thy posterity, for it will prove the 
meeting there. They commenced by holding | downfall and ruin of many of them.” John, 
meetings in their own houses, alternately, until | Jike the young man we read of in the Testament, 
“Cadwalleder ap Evan,” with many others, | « turned away sorrowful for he was very rich,” 


were remarkably led to meet with them and be- 
come members of the society. They then built | 
a house near the middle of the township, and be- | 
came incorporated with Haverford Monthly | 
Meeting. But they soon needed a larger build- | 
ing, and in 1711-12, they erected a stone house | 
which stood until the year 1823, when the pre- | 
sent one was built. 

Afterwards the Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished at Gwynedd, and composed of Richland, 
Exeter, Plymouth and Providence meetings. 
John Humphry was highly esteemed and beloved 
by the fathers of that day. He was one who 
‘suffered joyfully the spoiling his goods for 
‘onscience sake,’ and experienced largely, ad- 
versity in Wales and prosperity in Pennsylvania, | 
knowing, by experience, the safety of the — 
and the danger of the latter. 

Near the meeting house John Evans resided, 


but the prediction was fulfilled in several in- 
stances. 
The friend returned home with the rich reward 
of sweet refreshing peace. J. F. 
Gwynedd, 6th mo. 1855. ° 


LETTER FROM JOHN HUMPHRY TO THOMAS 
LLOYD. 

Worthy and beloved Friend,—When I call to 
remembrance the former days, after we were il- 
luminated, we suffered a great fight of affliction, 
being made a gazing stock, both by reproach 
and affliction. While we were companions, to 
them that were so used, we tcok joyfully the 
spoiling of our goods; the lugging and tearing 
our bodies to goals and prisons, aud lying long 
nights in the winter season upon the bare ground, 
and sometimes without any repast. Going to 
meetings with our lives, and all that we had, in 


who is so affectionately spoken of by Jane! our hands, being made willing to sacrifice all, if 
Hoskins in one of the late numbers of your paper. | the Lord called us thereunto. Oh! the joy and 
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lations ; none could take it from us; our ad- 
versaries were our judges and legislators, and 
those that spoiled us thought they did God good 
service, yet our joy remained entire, and which 
assured us that the promise of Christ was made 
good untous. Well, we were delivered from that 
outward trouble, and transplanted unto avother 


soil,* where we did suppose that our “ judges | 


were restored as of old and our councillors as at 
the beginning,” putting us on the stage to re- 
present God’s light and life to the view of the 
world, having our meetings at.our own leisure, 
and the laws at our pleasure, to propagate the 
same in a plentiful country, where the Lord 
giveth the former and the latter rain, and the ap- 
pointed seasons of our harvest, all enjoying their 
own labor, and none to make us afraid. What 
could we desire more? But alas! what availeth 
all this now whilst a dead fly marreth our oint- 
ment, so that the virgins cannot smell? Our 
meetings, by reason of railings, scoffing and pro- 
voking to anger, (but not to love,) prove some- 
times for the worse, and not for the better. The 
disorders appear to exceed not only the bounds 
of Christianity, but. the very heathen in their 
solemn assemblies. The uncivil treatment thou 
in particular received at the Quarterly Meeting 
(from the opposite party,) and the disorder of the 
discourse which passed there, brcught fresh to 
my remembrance, the manner and method of the 
discourse at Lawyllin between thee and the 
bishop of St. Asaph, which was carried on by 
their side with far more modesty, gravity, delibera- 
tion and sobriety towards thee, than the mea- 
sures thou hast received from George Keith and 
his party. 

Although the Council hall was full of all sorts 


of people ; the bishop and his train of priests of | 


all ranks ;.a full bench of Kuights and Esquires 


of several thousands a year; all the gentry from | 


town and country, the vulgar of all sorts, which 
did fill up the Hall to the full; I was standing 
behind thy back at the stage, where I could be- 
hold the whole multitude over. I dare say to 
the truth of my Knowledge, that for two days 
together, while the discourse continued from 
morning till evening, I have not seen or heard 
any uncivil word or action, railing or reviling; 
neither did the bishop permit (as thou well 
knowest) any of the people or priests to speak 
one word, save Dean Humphrys (now as I hear 
Bishop of Bangor) and that outlandish disputant, 
which Bishop Lloyd called upon to manage the 
dispute, against thee and thy brother only. 


The Clerks and Lawyers made it their business 
to take down the heads of the syllogisms in order 
for the press. However, as thou knowest, there 
was so much modesty and morality among them, 
so as to bridle their tongues, though they had 





* Pennsylvania. 
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consolation our souls enjoyed, in all those tribu-) power to say and do as they pleased 





> upon the 
whole it was agreed at the conclusion not to pub. 
lish the dispute. 

I wonder that G. K., with all his arts and parts, 
cannot bridle his tongue. I beheld him the other 
day, with a single eye out of all prejudice, and 
he appeared to me armed with the strong man’s 
armour; elevated above the witness of God in 
himself; cavilling and quarelling, making s0 
many needless distinctions about the ingrafted 
| word, which is able to save the soul, and which 
is the same to day, yesterday and forever. 

The drift of my writing to thee at this time 
is to impart my present cogitations, by compar- 
ing the present time with times past ; times of 
suffering, and times of governing, the safety of 
the one, and the danger which attends the other. 
I look upon government to the followers of Jesus, 
as a high pinnacle, where possibly satan may be 
| permitted to elevate them to the top thereof, and 
| from thence show them the world and its glory, 
| which they could not behold from the low valley 





| 





of humiliation and affliction, where self is of no 
reputation ; having no power to defend them- 
selves, but leaning entirely on the breast of 
their beloved. Oh! those jarrings in our meet- 
ings, how it bereaves us of those joys and com- 
forts that our enemies could not deprive us of. 
By these ponderings I am so troubled, and my 
| Spirit overwhelmed within me, that I am ready 
| to cast myself under the shady trees amongst the 
creeping worms, and say tothe small ant, busied in 

the dust, thou art my brother; and to the turtle 
dove which moaneth for her ‘mate, thou art my 
| sister. 

From thy poor friend and brother, who desires 

to make his abode in the true Integrity, 
While I am 


| 
; 
' 





JouHn Humpnry. 





| 
EARLY PIETY.—NO. LVII. 


| Mary Bass was the eldest daughtervof Hen- 
* and Elizabeth Bass, of Ramsay, in Hunting- 
| donshire, and was born about the year 1775. 
} She was considered an exemplary young woman, 
| and as she was bereft of her pious mother ata 
| very early age, the care of a large family soon 
devolved on her. Her mother was daughter of 
Isaac and Barbara Grey, of Hitchin ; and on the 
decease of Henry Bass, which took place in the 
year 1796, his three daughters settled in that 
town. 

In the year 1799 she showed symptoms of 
that disease which was the means of terminating 
her earthly course. It was thought to be tbat 
afflicting ailment known by the descriptive name 
of water on the head. The pain which it occa- 
sioned was at times very intense, and did not al- 
ways occur without inducing a temporary deli- 
rium. 


She did not at first appear to believe that her 
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disease was mortal, as will further appzar; and 
she suffered a long train of deep bodily suffering 
with great resignation. 

Taking leave once of a brother, she advised 
him to be diligent, saying, “I am sure there is 
need of it, for it is a hard thing to have anything 
todo on a sick bed. What a comfortable thing 
it is that I have nothing todo! But I believe 
I shall get better.”’ Mer brothers, for it seems 
more than one were present, appearing affected, 
she added, ‘“ You need not grieve, for if I die, I 
shall go to heaven.’’ Something similar to this 
she said to one of her sisters, “‘ If I die, it is hid 
from me, and no doubt wisely so. It is often 
the case. I do not wish to be presumptuous 
about it, but I do not think I shall. If I do, 
you have had a greater loss.’ Here she referred 
to that of their parents. After having passed a 
few days in comparative ease, her pain returned 
with great violence; on which she remarked, 
“How trying it is to pass through the fire a 
second time.” On another oceasion, being in 
great suffering, she signified her apprehension 
that she should soon be laid low. ‘I’o an aunt 
she once said, “I do not wish to be selfish, but 
I think I had rather die than live.” 

She once desired a sister to be called up in 
the night, for she had felt herself so much ex- 
hausted by the pain that she seemed to believe 
her end to be approaching. _ When her sister ar- 
rived, she addressed her thus: ‘“ Let me kiss 
thee, my dear sister;” then pausing added, 
“Canst thou give me up?” Her sister ex- 
pressed her hope of submitting to the will of 
Providence, and Mary replied, “But thou 
shouldst do itcheerfully.” Ou First-day evening, 
after a great-deal of suffering, she said, “1 am 
now ouly waiting the will of the Lord;” but a 
sense of her close was not yet given her, for, after 
a pause, she added, ‘‘1 do not know but I shall 
get better yet.” 

The Third-day following, she was very quiet 
and composed aud she desired to hear some of 
the Scriptures read. This had not been done 
for some weeks, though it had been her daily 
practice when in health. After this had been 
done, she remarked that it seemed to her like 
First-day ; “ Indeed,’’ said she, ‘‘ it has been to 
me a Sabbath, a holy day of rest.” In the 
evéning she said, ‘“‘ When the pain has some- 
times been so great as to make me sweat to a 
great degree, then I have thought my suffer- 
ings, though great, were nothing in comparison 
to sweating great drops of blood, through agony 
of mind.” 

At another time she observed one of her 
brothers to weep, and said to him, “ Don’t 
grieve.” Her brother then expressed his sym- 
pathy, and his hope that she might be favored 
with a little ease: to which she replied, “ It is 
very kind. Ifit had not been for the presence 
of the Lord, my sufferings would have been ten- 
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fold; but he has been exceedingly good to me 
all through my illness.” 

Once, on a First-day, in the afternoon, after 
having been very il, she broke forth into sup- 
plication, saying, “ Lord God Almighty, permit 
me this once to supplicate thy holy name on be- 
half of my dear brothers and sisters, both pre- 
sent and absent. Be pleased, O Lord, to multi- 
ply their blessings. Feed them with food con- 
venient for them. Make them as pillars in thy 
house. And my dear sister , be pleased to 
sanctify her afflictions unto her. Grant her pa- 
tience, O Lord, thou canst do all things accord- 
ing tothy might. And if it be thy will, receive 
my soul, and grant me an easy passage into thy 
kingdom. Thou knowest I love to serve thee 
above all things, and if I have withheld anything 
that is right, it has not ‘been through disobe- 
dience, but for fear of being too forward.” After 
some time she added, “I am glad that I am 
thought worthy to be taken from the troubles 
that come, for they will be great, and I hope 

| Friends will stand fast.” 





The same evening she was assisted to get out 
of bed, when she addressed several of her rela- 
| tions, who were standing by, after this manner : 

‘You cannot think how easy this illness has 

been made tome. The Lord has been so good 

to me, that I have not even thought the time 

long. I can’t see my way to heaven clear yet ; 
| but [ do not know that anything is in my way.” 

A relation rewarking that she hoped there was 
| nothing in the way but time, Mary replied, “I 
‘hope not. If there was, L hope the Lord would 
make it manifest, for he has been so kind to me.” 
After sitting awhile in great composure of mind, 
she said, ‘‘The land mourns because of great 
bloodshed. God forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

About this time, one of her brothers, not 
having been lately present, came to see her; 
with which visit, though she was very ill, she 
appeared to be much pleased; and after express- 
ing her gladness, she advised him not to look at 
others for example, but to follow the dictates 
(of truth) in his own mind. A wish for her re- 
covery having been mentioned by one of the 
company, she replicd, ‘The Lord is able to 
raise me up now as at the beginning, if it be his 
will. Ifnot, I hope he will soon release me.” 

She continued about three weeks after this, in 
great quietness of mind, and several times sig- 
nified that she was only waiting to be released, 
being perfectly resigned to the will of Providence, 
which ever way her disorder might terminate. 

Thus being favored to close her days in great 
peace, on the the 20th of the 12th month, 1799, 
and about the twenty-fourth year of her age, she 
expired without a sigh. 





Account him thy real friend who desires thy 
good rather than thy good will. 
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From Barclay’s Anecdotes. 
VISIT AT WIETWART. 

The succeeding relation is given by William 
Penn in the account he has left of his travels in 
Holland and Germany, in the year 1677. This 
journey appears to have been undertaken solely 
on a religious account ; in part, to visit and con- 
firm his fellow professors in that precious testi- 
mony and doctrine, of which they had partaken, 
and partly that he might contribute (under the 
express appointment, direction, and assistance of 
his holy Leader,) to the expansion and spread 
of the kingdom of Christ,—that blessed kingdom 
which is declared to be “ Righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the holy Spirit.” Rom. xiv. 17. 

“ Having refreshed ourselves with food, we 
took waggon for Wietwart, the mansion-house of 
the family of the Somerdykes, where *J. de 
Labadie’s company resideth, it being strong 
upon my spirit to give them a visit. We got 
thither about five ; and as we were walking over 
a field to the house, we met a young man of that 
company, who conducted us in. I asked for 
Ivon the pastor, and Anna Maria Schurmans. 
Ivon presently came with bis co-pastor ; they re- 
ceived us very civilly, desiring me to come in. 
But foreseeing my time would be too short for 
my message, the sun being near setting, and 
having two English miles of unknown way to 
our lodging, on foot, I desired them, that they 
would give we an opportunity the next morning, 
which they readily complied with. So I took 
my leave of them, who in a friendly manner 
brought us a little on our way. 
great weight was upon my spirit, and especially 


*In another part of the Journal W. Penn thus de- | 


scribes this person. ‘ This man was a Frenchman, 
who being dissatisfied with the looseness and deéad- 


ness Of the French Protestants, even at Geneva itself, | 
left them and came to Holland, and so vehemently | 
declaimed against the apostacy of the priests and | 
people there, that the clergy were enraged, and stirred | 


up the magistrates against him ; and the rather, because 
many-followed him and several women of great quality. 


**] was moved to visit this man and his company | 
six years ago, and did see him and his two great dis- | 


ciples ; but they would not suffer me tosee the people, 
which I labored for. 


master was his name ; and it was upon me, both by 
word of mouth and writing, to let them know, that 
the enemy would prevail ayainst them to draw them 
into inconvenient things, if they came not to be stayed 
in the light of Jesus Christ, and to know the holy si- 
lence ; and that at last they would come to fall out 
one with another and moulder away. Thisisinsome 
measure come to pass, as I feared; for I clearly per- 


ceived, that though they had received some divine ! 


touches, there was a danger they would run out with 


them, and spend them like prodigals, not knowing | 


then where to stay their minds for daily bread. Yea, 
though they were something angelical, and like to the 
celestial bodies, yet if they kept not their station, they 
would prove fallen stars. They moved not in the 
motion of Him that had visited them, but were filled 
with gross mixtures. Yet I believed well of some of 
the people, for a good thing was stirring in them. ” 


That night a, 


1 in that day saw the airiness | 
and unstableness of the man’s spirit, and that a sect- | 
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the next morning ; yet my faith was in the power 
of God, and I had a plain sense that I should 
have a good service among them, that I should 
clear my conscience, and my peace should rest 
with me. 

“The next morning I returned to them, and 
John Claus with me. So soon as we came we 
were shewn into Anna Maria Schurmans’ apart. 
ment, where also was with her one of the three 
Somerdykes. 

Anna Maria Schurmans is above sixty years 
of age, of great note and fame for learning, in 
languages and philosophy, and hath obtained a 
considerable place among the most learned men 
of this age. The Somerdykes are daughters of a 
nobleman of the Hague, people of great breed. 
ing and inkeritances. These, with several other 
persons, being affected with the zeslous declama- 
tion of J. de Labadie, against the dead, formal 
churches of the world, and awakened to seek 
after a more spiritual fellowship and society, 
separated themselves from the common Calvinist 
churches, and followed him in the way ofa refined 
| independency. 

“They are a serious, plain people, and are 
come nearer to Friends, as in silence in meet- 
ings, women’s speaking, preaching by the Spirit, 
plainness in garb and the furniture of their 
houses. With these two, we had the company 
of the two pastors, and a doctor of physic. After 
some silence, I proposed this question to them: 
What was it that induced them to sepa- 
lrate from the common way they formerly 
lived in? I desired them that they would be 
| pleased to be plain and open with me, as to the 
‘ground of their separation; for [ came not to 
eavil, but in a Christian spirit to be informed. 

“Upon this, Ivon, the chief pastor, gave us 
the history of J. de Labadie’s education, how he 
was bred among the Jesuits, and deserted them, 
and embraced the Protestant religion, and of his 
| great dissatisfaction with the Protestant churches. 
Adding several sulemn appeals concerning the 
simplicity and integrity of their hearts in these 
things. 

“‘Tvon having done, A. M.S. began. She 
told us of her former life, of her pleasure in 
learning, and her love to the religion she was 
brought up in; but confessed she knew not God 
or Christ truly all that while. And though 
| from a child God had visited her at times, yet 
she never felt such a powerful stroke, as by the 
ministry of J. de Labadic. She saw her learn- 
ing to be vanity, and her religion like 'a body of 
| death ; she resolved to despise the shame, desert 
her former way of living and acquaintance, and 








} to join herself with this little family, that was 
| retired out of the world; among whom she de- 
sired to be found a living sacrifice, offered up 
entirely to the Lord. She spoke in a very serious 
and broken sense, not without some trembling. 
| These are but short hiats of what she said. 
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wer “Then one of the Somerdykes began in a very | sense in my heart, that something of the breath 
uld reverent and weighty frame of mind, and in a/ of life had breathed upon them, and though they 
uld sense that very well suited her contempt of the | were in great mixture, yet that God’s love was 


rest world: she told us how often she had mourned | towards them. 
from her young years, because she did not know| “After some silence, I began on this wise. I 


nd the Lord as she desired ; often saying within her- | come not to judge you, but to visit you; not to 
” self, ‘1f God would make known to me his way, | quarrel or dispute, but to speak of the things of 
rt. I would trample upon all the pride and glory of | God’s kingdom ; and I have no prejudice, but 
ree the world.’ She earnestly expressed the fre- | great love : and regard i in my heart towards you: 


quent anguish of spirit she had because of the | 


wherefore hear me with Christian patience and 




















ars deadness and formality of the Christians she was | tenderness. 
= bred among, saying to herself, ‘O the pride, 0; ‘“*T do confess and believe that God hath 
a the lusts, O the vain pleasures i in which Chris- | touched your hearts with His divine finger, and 
re tians live! Can this be the way to heaven ? Is this | that his work is among you: that it was his 
fa the way to glory? Are these the followers of | Spirit that gave youa sight of the vanity and 
ed. Christ ? O no! O God, where is thy little flock, | folly of this world, and which hath made you 
ler that will live entirely ‘to thee, that will follow | sensible of the dead religions that are in it. It 
_ thee? Make me one of that number.’ ‘ And | is this sense I love and honor; and I am so far 
nal when,’ continued she, ‘the servant of the Lord, | from undervaluing or opposing this tender sense 
ek J. ds Labadie, came into Holland, I among /|I feel upon you, that this it is L am come to visit, 
ty, others had a curiosity to hear him, and with |and you for the love of it. And as for the re- 
ist several was deeply affected. ‘He spoke the very | proaches that may attend you on the score of 
ed thoughts of my heart; my heart was pricked | your separation, with all the reports which 
when I heard him ; and I resolved by the grace | therefore go concerning you, they are what I re- 
re of God to abandon all the glory and pride of| spect you ‘for, being well. acquainted with the 
~ this world, to be one Of those that should sit | nature and practice of this world towards those 
it, down with him ina separation from the vain and | that retire out of it. 
cir 


dead worships of this world. I count myself} ‘Now since [ have with patience, and I can 
ny happy that I ever met with him, and these | truly say, with great satisfaction, heard your 
ae pastors, who seck not themselves, but the Lord. | account of your experiences, give me the like 


- And we are a family that live together in love, | Christian freedom to tell you mine, to the end 
onl of.one soul and one spirit, entirely given up to | | you may have some sense of the work of God in 
ly serve the Lord ; and this is the greatest joy in| me: for those who are come to any measure of 
be | the worid,’ | divine sense, they are as looking glasses to each 
he fj “ After, Du Lignon the other pastor, gave us | other, as face answereth face in a glass.’ 
to }) also an account of his inducement to embrace| “Here T began to let them know how, and 
d. ) J.de Labadie, but not so livelily. |when the Lord first appeared unto me, which 
a “After him the doctor of physic, that had|was about the twelfth year of my age, anno 
he been bred for a priest, but voluntarily refused | 1656. How at times, betwixt that and my fif- 
mM, that calling, expressed himself after this man- | teenth, the Lord visited me, and the divine im- 
sy ner, ‘I can also bear testimony in the presence | pressions Ife gave me of himself: of my perse- 
- of God, that though I lived in as much reputa- | cution at Oxford, and how the Lord sustained me 
he tion at ‘the univers sity, as any of my colleagues, |in the midst of that gross darkness and debauch- 
” and was well reputed for sobriety and hones sty, | ery : of my being banished the college; the bit- 
yet I never felt such a living sense of Coe, as | ter usage [ underwent when I returned to my 
he when I heard the servant of the Lord, J. de La- | father ; whipping, beating, and turning out of 
in badie :’ adding, ‘The first day T honed Z. T doors, 1662. Ofthe Lord’s dealings with me in 
_ was so struck ‘and affected that 1 can truly say, | France, and in the time of the great plague in 
od through the good grace of God and the conduct! London. In fine, the deep sense He gave me 
P of the holy Spirit, it was to me as the day of my | of the vanity of this world; of the drreligious- 
et salvation; he did so livingly touch my heart with | xess of the religions of it. Then of my mourn- 
-” a sense of the true Christian worship: upon ful and bitter cries to’ Him, that he would shew 
- which, I forsook the university, and resolved to me his own way of life and salvation, and my 
of be of this family. And this I can say in the resolutions to follow him, whatever reproaches 
rt fear of the Lord.’ or sufferings should attend me, and that with 
d “Then Ivon thus concluded, ‘This is what great reverence and brokenness of spirit. How, 
“¢ we have to say concerning the work of God, after all this, the glory of the world overtook me, 
= among us.’ and I was even ready to give up myself unto it, 
P All this while, I minded not so much their seeing as yet no such thing as the primitive 
3 





words, as [ felt and had unity with a measure of 
divine sense that was upon them. Certainly the 
Lord hath been among them; yea [hada living 


spirit on the earth; and being ready to faint 


concerning my hope of the restitution of all 
things. 
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It was at this time that the Lord visited me | true ministers they would count it their glor; to 
with a certain sound and testimony of his eter-| give way to Christ, and that they decrease, and 
nal Word, through one of those the world calls} Christ increase ; that the instrument give way 
Quakers, namely, Thomas Loe. I related to| to Him that useth it, the servant to the Lord, 
them the bitter mockings and scornings that fell | This, though it might seem to detract from the 
upon me, the displeasure of my parents, the in- | ministers, yet it is the glory of a true minister, 
vectives and cruelty of the priests, the strange-| that God and Christ should be ail in all, 
ness of all my companions: what a sign and | and that his will should be fulfilled. For, | 
wonder they made of me; but above all, that | told them, the day of the Lord God was come, 
great cross of resisting and watching against | and all people must look to him for salvation; 
mine own inward vain affections and thoughts. | that all people must now come to keep God’s 
“Here I had a fine opportunity to speak of | great sabbath, to rest from mere man, and the 
the mystery of iniquity and ungodliness in the | Spirit of man, and from all men’s thoughts, 
root and ground, and to give them an account of | words and works; and that if they were true 
the power and presence of God, which attended | believers, they were at least entering into their 
us in our public testimonies and sufferings ; after | Test. Heb. iv. 1,3. 
an indirect manner censuring their weaknesses,*| I closely recommended to them, that they 
by declaring and commending the contrary prae- | might not be of those that begin in the Spirit. 
tices among Friends, too large to be here related. | 20d end in the flesh ; Gal. iii. 3. ¢ Therefore, 
And notwithstanding all my sufferings and trials | Said I, ‘let Christ have his honor; let Him 
by magistrates, parents- companions, and above preach and speak among you, and in you, and 
all from the priests of the false religions in the | you in him; and by him only sigh, groan, pray, 
world, the Lord hath preserved me to this day, | preach, sing, and not otherwise, lest death come 
and hath given me an hundred fold in this world, | Over you : for thereby the apostacy came in, by 
as well as the assurance of life everlasting: in- | their going before Christ, instead of Christ going 
forming them of the tenderness of my father to | before them.’ — ee 
me, before and at his death ; and how, through! “1 further directed them to wait in the Light 
patience and long-suffering, all opposition was | 20d Spirit of judgment which had visited them, 
@onquered. | that all might be wrought out that was not born 
“Then I began my exhortation unto them, | of God ; so would they come to be born of the 
which was as follows. That since God had | incorruptible seed, by the Word of God, which 
given me and them a divine sense of Himself, | liveth and abideth for ever.’ 1 Peter i. 23, that 
our eye should be to Him, not to man; that we | they might be a holy priesthood, that offers up 
might come more into a silence of ourselves, and | 4 living sacrifice with God’s heavenly fire, that 
a growth into that heavenly sense. That this | He might have his honor in them all, and through 
was the work of the true ministry, not to keep ll, by Jesus Christ. 1 Peter ii. 5. And turn- 


people to themselves, ever teaching them, but to 
turn them to God, the new covenant Teacher, 
and to Christ, the great gospel Minister. Thus 
John did, and thought it no dishonor that. they 
left him, to go to Christ. ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God,’ said he, ‘that taketh away the sin of the 
world !* And even John’s disciples left him to 


ing myself towards the Somerdykes, with a se- 


| rious and tender spirit, I thus expressed myself: 
| * That you should be pilgrims in the inheritance 


of your Father I have a deep and reverent sense 
of. O that you might dwell with him for ever, 
and exalt him that hath so visited you, with 
whom are the rewards of eternal blessedness.’ 


follow Christ. Nay, John testifies of himself, | So I left the blessing and peace of Jesus 
that he was to ‘decrease,’ and Christ was to ‘in- | among them, departing in the love and peace of 
crease.’ Wherefore I pressed them to have | God: and I must needs say, they were beyond 
their eye to Christ that taketh away the sin, | ¢xpectation tender and respectful to us; all of 
who is from heaven, heavenly ; to see that He | them coming with us to the outer door, except 
increase in them. Yea, that heneeforth they | the ancient Anna Maria Schurmans, who is not 
should ‘know no man after the flesh; no, not | able to walk ; giving us their hands in a friendly 





even Christ himself.’ 2 Cor. vy. 16. That their 
knowledge of, and regard to, and fellowship 
with, one another, should stand in the revela- 
ation of the Son of Godin them, Gal. i.16, who 
is God’s great Prophet, by whom God speaketh 
in these later days. And if their ministers were 





*The work of the Lord among many serious persons 
in that day and country, appears from W. P.’s account 
to have been obstructed by a fear of man, a shame of 
the cross, and a shrinking from persecution ; which 
inclined them rather to a retired way of life, than to 
an open profession of their religious opinions. 





manner, and expressing their great satisfaction 
in our visit. And being come to the porch, and 
meeting several persons of the family, I was 
moved to turn about and exhort them, in the 
presence of the rest, to keep to Christ, that had 
given them a sense of the spirit of this world, 
and had raised desires in them to be delivered 
from it :— and to know no man after the flesh, 
but to have their fellowship in Christ, union and 
communion with God, and one with another; 
that all their worship and performances might 
stand in Him, that He might be all in all: de- 
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siring that the Lord might keep them in his| for the support of slavery in this country. But 


fear all the days of their appointed time, that so 
they might serve Him in their generation, in his 
own universal Spirit, to his glory, who is blessed 
for ever ! 

“The Lord comforted my soul in this service: 
yea all that is within me magnified his holy 
name, because of his blessed presence that was 
with us! © let my soul trust in the Lord, and 
confide in him for ever! O let me dwell and 
abide with him that is faithful and true, and 
blessed for evermore ! 

“The two pastors and the doctor came with 
us a field’s length where we took wagon; and the 
chief of them took occasion to ask me if the 
Truth rose not first amongst a poor illiterate, and 
simple sort of people? I told him, yes, that was 
our comfort, and that we owed it not to the 
learning of this world: ‘Then, said he, ‘let not 
the learning of this world be used to defend that 
which the Spirit of God hath brought forth ; for 
scholars now coming among you, will be apt to 
mix school-learning among your simpler and 
purer language, and thereby obscure the bright- 
ness of the testimony.’ I-told him, it was good 
for us all to have a care of our own spirits, words, 
and works, confessing what he said had weight 
in it, telling him, it was our care to write and 
speak according to the divine sense, and not 
human invention. So, in a very sober and se- 
rious manner, we parted.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


We profess to be Christians, but in what es- 
timation must that Christianity be held by the 
slave, which appears insufficient to convince its 
professors that paying the master for the pro- 
ducts of his labor promotes and perpetuates his 
bondage ! 

It is to be presumed there are few, if any, 
who do not hold slaves, but will frankly ac- 
knowledge slavery to be unjust and wrong; but 
alas ! how many of these give their countenance 
and aid to the system by the purchase and con- 
sumption of the proveeds of the slave’s labor. 
Inconsistent as this practice may be, it has its 
advocates and apologists; some making one ex- 
cuse and some another. Among these, the fol- 
lowing has not unfrequently a prominent place. 
That the products of slave labor are_so interwo- 


ven with commercial transactions as to render 


nonparticipancy impracticable ; and that under 


we may be reminded that these free products 
are but of small amount in market; then why 
not increase the demand, since it is an acknow- 
ledged law of trade that supply follows demand ; 
and as a small demand has brought a small sup- 
ply into the market, so an increased demand 
would furnish a proportionably increased sup- 
ply. Stolen goods are net openly offered as 
such for sale, in the cities of New York or Phila- 
delphia ; there is no demand for such goods, law 
and custom being against'the sale of them. But 
for slave-labor products there is a large demand, 
unrestrained by law or general custom. Is the 
procurement of the latter attended with less in- 
justice, less cruelty and suffering, than the for- 
mer? Nay, with much more. Why not, then, 
reject the latter on the same principle and to 
the same extent as we dothe former? The case 
is so clear that, were it considered with candor 
and impartiality, the path of duty must be ob- 
vious. 

But we shall be told that the system of slavery 
obtains support through other and more indi- 
rect means, which it is scarcely possible to avoid. 
Admitting this to be the fact, (although the ex- 
istence of the system is dependent upon the de- 
mand for the three or four articles named,) im- 
possibilities are not required ; so that even such 
circumstances can form no valid objection to 
adopting nonparticipancy as far as practicable. 
This just and right step being taken, would no 
doubt open the way for others. To excuse our- 

| selves for sharing in these products because of 
lowg and general practice, this would be an at- 
tempt to see with another’s eyes, in order to 
shun responsibility; and in no case can be bet- 
ter than a fig-leafcovering. Such reasoning, of- 
fered by the slaveholder, in defence of his prac- 
tice we should deem conclusive evidence of a 
bad and defenceless cause. 

Do we not adopt the conclusion that we can- 
not clear our hands of slave-labor products in 
the same spirit as the slaveholder does in respect 
to freeing hisslaves? Cannot the principle of 
nonparticipancy be carried toan extent all-suf- 
ficient to clear ourselves from the responsibility 
| of slavery, while at the same time it would bea 
| means of its abolishment? To do so would involve a 

very small privation when compared with the 
injuries the system.inflicts upon master and slave 
—indeed the case hardly admits of such a com- 








these circumstances, to deal in and consume | parison. 


such products has been, with few exceptions, 


It is one thing to mourn over the evils of 


deemed by all classes just and legal, and that} slavery, and another,’and very different thing, to 


this has been a long established practice. 


Now let us examine these reasons, and see 


apply the appropriate remedy. 
How frequently do we hear individuals ex- 


how much weight they are entitled to. How/| pressing their deep concern on the subject of 


is nonparticipancy impracticable in the free | slavery, and coming at last to the conclusion that 
States ? when cotton, sugar, and rice can be had | they see no way to do anything to aid in its ex- 
from free labor—and to be without tobacco would | tinction, as though it. were an evil without a re- 
be a blessing. These are the products relied on | medy, and not one of man’s creating. Do not 
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that plea 








ots 


such too little consider that, to be the commer- | 
cial patrons of the master, is to give support to the | 
system, and that were the exhortations obeyed, | 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” ‘cease to | 
do evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve | 
the oppressed,” it would tend powerfully to aid | 
in the abolition of slavery? D.I. 


Quaker Hill, 25th of 6th mo., 1855. 
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Lonpon Yearty MeErinc.—As many of | 
our readers will, doubtless, feel an interest in | 
the proceedings of London Yearly Meeting, and | 
especially in that portion of them which relates | 
to the separation in Ohio, we insert in this num- | 
ber some extracts from the aceount published 
in the London Friend of last month. Having no 
wish to meddle with the controversies of those | 
who belong to an organization distinct from ours, 
we have seldom noticed them in any way; and | 
we trust that our members, far from exulting in 
their dissensions,willon the contrary, only see the 
greater necessity for the exercise, among our. | 


| 
| 


selves, of patience and forbearance ; and for the | 
extension of Christian charity towards others. | 
The editors of the London “ Friend,” in com- | 
menting on the procecdings of their Yearly | 
meeting, express their concurrence with the con- 
clusion to which it came, although they acknow- 
ledge “It is a wise and good practice of our so- | 
ciety that when there is brought forward in our | 
meetings for discipline any important subject on | 
which the views of Friends are not only various, | 
but on which there is almost an equal amount | 
of weight of opinicn on either side, to refrain | 
from taking any step which may in such a state | 
of feeling compromise a meeting, and from | 
making a decision which it is difficult or impossible 
to recall.” 
The British Friend,: published at Glasgow, ! 
contains a narrative of the same proceedings, 
which does not differ materially from the other, | 
but the editors express their dissent from the | 
conclusion of the Yearly Meeting in the follow- | 
ing language :” 
“ We are so hard pressed for space, that we | 
ean scarcely offer a single remark on the conclu- 
sion of the meeting in regard to the Ohio Epis- 
tles. Either of the other courses indicated in 
the report would, in our judgment, have been 
not only much the safer, but far more likely to 
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accomplish the object which all desire. It hag 
occurred to our own minds, in reference to this 
matter, how we have long been wont, in explain. 
ing to inquiring persons the composition of our 
mectings for discipline, the most liberally consti. 
tuted of any body of professing Christians in the 


| world —and our mode of managing church busi- 


ness without ever taking a formal vote by numbers, 


| —we were in the habit of saying, in case ofa dif. 


ference in judgment, that Friends forbore com. 


| ing to a decision in important cases, even if that 
| difference was but small, preferring to wait till a 


future time for determining that which we were 
satisfied was in itself right, rather than wound 
the minds of brethren who were not prepared to 
acquiesce. We feel in the case before us, while 
so much want of harmony was evinced and the 
meeting deciding to go forward in such circum. 
stances, especially if it should unhappily become 
any thing like a general practice, we shall be 
obliged to give up in future all such expla- 
nation of-our usage as that above referred to; 
and in this respect as regards our religious so- 
ciety, be led to adopt the mournful exclamation, 
“The glory is departed.” 

Entirely differing as we do, from the conelu- 
sion to which the meeting came, we have yet no 
wish to disturb it. May it be overruled for good, 
and be productive of that which it is hoped by 
many will be the result, “‘the promotion of unity 
and harmony among our American brethren.” 





The interesting reminiscences and letter con- 
tained in the \present number, were furnished 
by a correspondent, accompanied with the infor- 
mation that the letter was supposed to have 
been written at the time of the troubles with 
George Keith. 

In perusing it we were afresh awakened to 
serious reflection upon the past, present, and 
probable future condition of ourreligious Society. 

“Line upon line” is found, to give satisfae- 
tory information of the zeal and fidelity of our 
fore-fathers. Putting shoulder to shoulder in 


| the work of lifting up the standard of truth and 


righteousness in the earth, they were enabled to 
exalt it so far above the crowd of worldly inte- 
rests and vain d:lusions that the people could 
plainly behold the inscription written thereon,— 
‘¢ Holiness unto the Lord.”’ 

It is not because “ precept upon precept’’ is 
not taught in the present day, that there are ap- 
parently fewer added to the church than in 
the times of buffeting and scourging. It is net 
because the light has been withheld, that 
“blindness has in part happened unto Israel.’ 
It is for want of that humble condition of mind 









~ 
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which could in sincerity say, “Do with me,| When this was decided, John Pease expressed, 
Lord, as seemeth good in thy sight,” rather than in few ee eet that the ed 

. : : sions should be conducted in a large measu 
a ee: ee Se See ee ae 10 | soctlenity condescension and patience. That 
there should be a willingness to hear with pa- 
If each individual will receive with meekness | tience the views of every brother until all had ar- 
the “engrafted word, which is able to save the | rived as nearly ata unan imous feeling and judg- 
soul,” ‘suffering it to purge and cleanse, then | Ment as could reasonably bé looked for. 

y there be hope for a future band comin _ oni Hate: apenas . : 
may ‘here ; P &| Fourth-day, Afternoon.—On the gathering of 
forth to build up the old waste places, and re-| the large Committee, it was evident that, except 
store the walls which have been broken down. | in name, it was the Yearly Meeting itself, for we 
: _ think the assembly was rather larger than in the 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1890. morning. On the proposition of Samuel Fox, 

The Yearly Meeting gathered as usual at ten | John Hodgkin was appointed Clerk to the Com- 
o'clock ou Fourth-day morning, the 23d. ‘he | mittee, and Joseph Thorp and Joseph Pease were 
attendance did not appear to us quite so large as | afterwards nominated as assistants. The minute 
on some former occasions. from our Meeting for Sufferings was then read, 

The Clerk opened the Meeting, and’ proceeded | and afterwards 
to call over the names of Representatives. | Josiah Forster read a list of the various papers 

Epistles were read from Dublin Yearly Meet- | that had been issued touching this. separation 
ing, and from the Yearly Meetings of Philadel-| question. After which it was concluded to have 
phia, New England, Indiana, Baltimore, North | all the evidence that could be produced read at 
Carolina, and New York. \the Committee. Josiah Hunt observed that 

The Clerk then said that there “were two | he felt placed in the position of a juror, and 
Epistles on the table, both purporting to be from | thought it needful to have all the information 
Qhio Yearly Meeting. The one authenticated | that could be given. Some of the statements 
by one of the correspondents of this Yearly Meet- | were only to be known through printed pamphlets 
ing in Ohio, and the other by the other corres- | and periodicals ; but the Clerk considered that 
pondent. They had been received by the Meet- lit would be better to waive any technical objec- 
ing for Sufferings, a minute from which body on | tion that might be made in this respect, rather 
the subject he proceeded to read. ‘This minute | than keep back any information from the Com- 
said little more than that such Epistle had been | mittee. 
received, and that both were authenticated as| Accordingly, the following documents were 
above stated, but gave no opinion or judgments | read from the table :— 
as to which was the Epistle from the Yearly| A statement from North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio. Meeting. 

After a patse, Joseph Davis remarked that he} An epistle purporting to be from the Meeting 
hoped not to be too hasty inexpressing an opinion | for Sufferings of Ohio, signed by James B. 
on the important subject before the Meeting, but | Bruff. 
it appeared to him that the Yearly Meeting itself} Another epistle purporting also to be from the 
was too large a body to discuss and dispose of | Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio, signed by Joseph 
such a subject satisfactorily, and he would ven-| Edgerton, and a pamphlet—which occupied a 
ture to propose that it should be referred, with | long time in reading—being a statement from 
all the documents relating to it, to a select com-| the “ Binns’ party,” and signed by the aforesaid 
mittee (perhaps a pretty large one) for considera- | J. B. Bruff. 
tion and report. Soon after these papers were read, 

Josiah Forster had entertained the same view,| Charles L. Braithwaite said that he thought, 
but on further considering the subject, he was; after what had been heard, and finding that three 
of opinion that it would be better to refer it to} of the American Yearly Meetings had concluded 
the Committee on Epistles rather than to any | to accept the epistles addressed to them, signed 
smaller body. Several Friends united with this | by Jonathan Binns as Clerk, that it would be 
view, and it was decided to adopt it. The two! proper for our Yearly Mecting to adopt the same 
iipistles with other documents were referred to | course. 
the Committee on Epistles consisting of a// the} Josiah Forster then stated that perhaps no 
epresentatives, and it was intimated that the | subject that had been brought before the Yearly 
committee would be open to any Friends inetines | Meeting of late years had so much affected him 
to attend. On the suggestion of several Friends, } as that which was now before the Committee. 
it was concluded that the committee should meet | That for some time it had rested on his mind as 
this afternoon in the large Meeting-house, and | to which body it might be right to recognize 5 
the Yearly Mecting adjourned to ten o’clock to-| but that of late it had presented itself to his 
morrow morning. mind ina different aspect. He rejoiced that 


deep for our finite comprehension. 
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from the evidence brought forward, there had 
been nothing adduced to show that there was any 
difference as to points of doctrine, and referring 
to the efforts made by Friends in extending the 
olive branch and in advocating the principles of 
peace, he would suggest that something might 
issue from the Yearly Meeting in shape of an 
Epistle which might endeavor to unite and re- 
store to unity ; and although the appearance was 
discouraging, it might be well to be of a hopeful 
mind, and if the Committee thought right to 
separate a few Friends to essay such an Kpistle, 
that was rather what presented to his mind. 

Several Friends expressed the opinion, that as 
we had travelled so far, it would be better to look 
further at the matter before disposing of it, and 
it was agreed to adjourn for this purpose to such 
time as the Yearly Meeting might direct; 
Friends being advised, in the mean time, to 
avoid making the subject a matter of conversa- 
tion, the Clerk especially pointing out the need 
of circumspection and watchfulness. 

Fifth-day, Morning.—Shortly after the gather- 
ing of the Meeting, John Hodgkin reported from 
the large Committee, that the subject referred 
to them had received serious attention, and the 
Committee had concluded to ask the Yearly 
Meeting to adjourn and allow the Committee at 
once to proceed with the said reference. After 


a brief discussion, as to whether it was best thus 
to set aside the regular business of the Yearly 
Meeting, it was agreed to adopt the suggestion, 


and a minute of adjournment was read ; Friends 
retained their seats, and, as before, the Committee 
was the Yearly Meeting, with the simple change 
of clerks. In fact, it was throughout this inter- 
esting discussion what, in Parliamentary parlance, 
would be called “a Committee of the whole 
house.” In the pause which preceded the com- 
mencement of business, Samuel Fox appeared in 
supplication, and Daniel Prior Hack, quoting the 
passage, “‘ Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning, and ye as men who wait 
for their Lord, that when he cometh and knocketh 
they may open to him immediately,” expressed 
his belief that the more we were found in watch- 
fulness and humility, earnestly listening for the 
Shepherd’s voice, the more readily should we 
distinguish that voice from the voice of the 
stranger, and be more surely rightly directed in 
the important matter now before the meeting. 
John Allen, in a lengthened address, alluded 
to the ovcurrences of bygone years, in connexion 
with the present division of Friends in Ohio, of 
the former division, in New England, and of 
the circumstances which, in his judgment, had 
led to those divisions. He alluded to the writ- 
ings and the ministry of our late beldved Friend 
Joseph John Gurney, to the circumstances of 
his religious visit to America, of the difficulties 
which he met with there, of the proceedings of 
John Wilbur and his friends, and their disown- 
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ment by their Monthly Meeting, confirmed b 

the Yearly Meeting of New England; to the 
course pursued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in refusing to acknowledge the Yearly Meeting 
of New England; to the decisions of Indiana, 
Baltimore, and North Carolina Yearly Meetings, 
in the matter now under consideration, and con- 
cluded by expressing his judgment, that it 
would be right for the Yearly Meeting to accept 
the Epistle signed “ Jonathan Binns,” and ac- 
knowledge the Yearly Meeting of which he was 
the Clerk. A long and interesting discussion 
followed, which extended over this sitting, anda 
long afternoon’s sitting also. We can do little 
more than indicate the names of Friends who 
took the most prominent part of the discussion, 
and the general views advocated by them. We 
would first observe that there was no proposition 


i acknowledge the Meeting represented by 


Benjamin Hoyle as Clerk. The difference of 
| opinion was, whether in accordance with Josiah 
| Forster’s proposition, subsequently somewhat 
| modified by the views of John Hodgkin, an 
| Epistle should go to both bodies claiming to be 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, and all decisions on the 

subject of which was the Meeting most in unity 

with ourselves beleft for another year, or, whether 
we should at once accept or recommend the 

Yearly Meeting to accept the Epistle signed by 

Jonathan Binns. 

The former view was taken by (amongst others) 
Joseph Rowntree, Josiah Forster, Robert Forster, 
Samuel Gurney, Peter Bedford, John Hodgkin, 
Joseph Sturge, Grover Kemp, Daniel P. Hack, 
W. Matthews, S. H. Lucas, Jonathan Grubb, 
Thomas Knott, Jacob Green, W. Bennett, Josiah 
Hunt, John Sarjeant, Thomas Pumphrey, Henry 
Russell, and Samuel Sturge. 

The grounds especially urged were, first, that 
Friends were not in possession of sufficient infor- 
mation to form a correct judgment or to justify 
the Meeting in taking a step that could not be 
recalled ; secondly, that it was possible way 
might open by way of epistle or deputation for 
labor on the part of this Meeting to promote a 
restoration of unity in the Yearly Mecting, where 


it had been so unhappily interrupted, and that , 


no such opening could be looked for after a di- 
cision which had virtually disowned one body of 
Friends and acknowledged ancther; thirdly, 
that there was not sufficient unity of sentiment 
and feeling on the subject to justify any decision 
upon so important a matter; that when the 
‘cloud was upon the tabernacle it was safest to 
stand still;” and, fourthly, that the question as 
regarded Ohio Yearly Meeting was, principally, 
if not entirely, one of discipline, in which it was 
clear, that the body represented by Jonathan 
Binns were, in fact, the seceders. 

To these views it was replied, that the ques- 
tion under consideration could not be narrowed 
down to a mere question of discipline, that some- 
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thing more than mere discipline was involved,, agreed with the conclusion of the Meeting be 
that principles were involved in which that sec-| realised. 
tion of Ohio Yearly Meeting which was repre-| The Committee then adjourned. 
sented by Jonathan Binns were in unity with| . Sizxth-day, Afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting 
Friends in this country, that in fact, the ques-| met at four o’clock, and the Clerk proceeded to 
tion of principle was settled sonie years ago in! read twice the minute from the large Committee, 
the case of the New England division, the pre-| and he intimated that though that Committee 
sent being a similar case, and, as to principle,| might be called the Yearly Meeting, as con- 
bearing close analogy with that division ; that} stituted almost entirely of the same Friends, it 
those Friends who advocated delay seemed to} perhaps would be well that some expression of 
forget that virtually a decision had been given | opinion should take place before the minute was 
on the main question, for while there was an | formally recorded and adopted by the Meeting. 
almost unanimous opinion, that if any judgment | It soon became evidert that many Friends, who 
were given at this time, it must be in favor of | were not satisfied with the decision arrived at 
the meeting represented by Jonathan Binns, | last evening, would take this opportunity of en- 
there was scarcely a single Friend desired the deavoring to change that decision, and toa great 
meeting to recognise that of which Benjamin | extent the same Friends advanced the same views 
Hoyle was Clerk ; that, consequently, the suc- as they advanced yesterday, and the subject oc- 
cess of any labors with this body was very pro-| cupied another lengthened sitting. 
blematical, while the evil resulting from an evi-| - The conclusion was at last to receive and adopt 
dence of want of judgment and decision on our the report of the Committee ; but the Meeting 
parts was certain, &c., &c. These and similar’ was not, in our opinion, so favored as in yester- 
views were advanced (amongst others) by John | day’s sitting ; the decision was not arrived at so 
Allen, Thomas Chalk, John Pease, Joseph Davis, | calmly—the preponderance of opinion in favor 
Jacob Sturge, Benjamin Seebohtn, Isaac Braith- of immediate action not so great. 
waite, Jonathan Bristow, William Ball, John! On making the minute, the Clerk, who had 
Candler, R. D. Alexander, George Thomas, C. ' not before expressed his opinion, gave his reasons 
Gilpin, Samuel Fox, J. H. Tuke, Joseph Pease, | for his decided judgment that the Meeting had 
Henry Pease, C. L. Braithwaite, J. B Braith- arrived at a right conclusion. 
waite, John Shewell; C. Hanbury, Edward 
Backhouse, E. Backhouse, Jun., Joseph Shewell, ; : 
Joseph Katon, &c., &e., &e. s ee 
Amidst much diversity of sentiment, there was| The visitor tothe Smithsonian institution, will 
a remarkable prevalence of brotherly love and notice in the large Hall which is designed for 
condescension throughout the whole discussion. the Museum, a piece of iron, something in the 
And when, at the close of the third sitting on shape of an anvil. This is a remarkable speci- 
this subject, the Clerk said it was evident to him men of meteoric iron, and is the largest mass in 
that the prevailing judgment of the Meeting was | this country, with asingle exception. It weighs 
in favor of recommending the Yearly Meetingto 252 pounds, is highly crystalline, highly mallea- 
accept and reply to those Epistles, signed respec- ble, and not difficult to cut with asaw. It was 
tively by Jonathan Binns and Jane M. Plummer, brought to this country by Lieut. Couch, U.S.A., 
and read a minute to that effect—he accompanied from Saltillo, Mexico. Various theories have 
it with an expression of his earnest thankfalness been devised to account for the origin of meteo- 
at the spirit of love and condescension which had rites. One is, that they are small planetary 
prevailed—and that he had never known a sub-' bodies revolving around the sun, and that at 
ject in which so widely differing opinions had times they become entangled in our atmosphere, 
heen advocated with so little of undue warmth lose their orbitical velocity by the resistance of 
and with such Christian feeling. These views the atmosphere, and are finally attracted to the 
were supported by John Pease, who said that he earth. They are also supposed to have been 
had come into that Meeting with an impression ejected from the voleanoes in the moon; and a 
on his spirit that the conclusion of the Committce third supposition is, that they are formed from 
might be other than that which had been arrived | particles floating in the atmosphere. Dr. J. 
at, and which he believed to be a right and sound | Lawrence Smith, who has made the subject a 
judgment, and that he could appeal to his Lord, ' special study, and has analyzed this meteorite, 
‘thou knowest that I desire, and only desire | and many others in the possession of the Smith- 
the prosperity of thy cause ;”” and that he felt a | sonian Institution, concludes that the moon is 
confidence that whatever decision was arrived at, | the only large body in space of which we have 
it would be a right one, and now that a decision | any knowledge, possessing the requisite condi- 
had been arrived at, which he approved, but | tions demanded by the physical and chemical 
from which many beloved brethren dissented, he | properties of meteorites; and that they have 
could but desire that all their fears might prove | becn thrown off from that body by voleanic action. 
to be groundless, and the hopes of those who | — Washington Star. 
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FLAX COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


The Buffalo Democracy of the 25th inst., has 
the following notice of some recent experiments 
in New York city in the manufacture of what 
it calls flax cotton. 


in spinning cotton was led by a perusal of an 
article in Rees’ Enclycopzedia, toe xperimentupon 
flax fibre with bleaching s alts, These he deemed 


by Rees as employed by linen makers in Sweden 
to whiten the fibre before it was carded and spun 
—the ashes of kelp thrown into sea water. The 
result was satisfactory. We have seen on a reel 
the flux cotton produced by him. 


the New York establishment. No. 1 is pearly 
white, coarse, though soft, and very glossy. 
has only been passed through the picker. 
this state it is to be put into ‘the market. 

is to show the length of the fibre. This is 23 
inches long. No. 3 is. the same article, carded. 
This operation is not intended to be performed 
at the establishment. 
manufacturer to do. 
soft, fine and strong, and perfectly clean. In 
this condition it can be spun, either alone, or 
mixed with wool, or with cotton. The sample 
would seem to leave no doubt of the practica- 
bility of the flax cotton manufacture. Yet the 
process is a new one, and the works at which 
these samples were made were put up only to 
systematize the invention, and organize and per- 
fect the business. 

The process of the manufacture, as it has been 
described to us, is this. Rough flax is cut into 
required lengths (say of the desired lengths of 
the cutton fibre) by a machine similar to a com- 
mon straw cutter. Two or three tons of this 
“chopped stuff” 
and steamed some three 
cleaned of gummy matter and separated in part 
from the wood. The mass is then 
beating process afterwards separates the fibrous 
from the liqucous portion of the flax. 
fibrous part is next steeped for a length of time 
in a solution of bleaching salts, 
of bleaching it. The salts are 
thoroughly out, and the flax cotton is ready for | 
baling and a market. 

The process .isa cheap one. 


In 
No. 2 


We are 


but two cents per pound. This appears to us 
almost incredible—but when we 


stalk can be afforded at a merely nominal price, 
we are led to think that flax cotton can be manu- | 
factured at a price vastly below the cost of 
‘‘making’ ectton in the slave States. 


‘ supply. 
it pply 


That will be left for the |" 
This last sample is white, | 


| years. 
i, seven, eight or nine years, according to cir- 
| cumstances, is general!y completed in the months 
| of May and June, while the sap is still active in 
| the tree. 
| care is required to avoid i injuring the real bark 


are put into a steam reservoir | 
hours, till the fibre is | 


dried. A} 

| 
The | 
for the purpose | 
then worked | 
informed | 
that the beautiful No. 3 article before us costs | 
take into con- | 
: . i " | 
sideration that flax is raised as a crop for the 


secd alone, and that consequently the straw or | 
gest in the world. 


There | aud a half days from its w 
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THE CORK TREE. 


About a hogshead of acorns of the cork tree 
was ordered from the South of Europe for dis. 


| tribution in the middle and southern States for 


| experiment or to test their adaptation to the soil 
Five years ago, in Buffalo, a gentleman engaged | 


and climate. Much is anticipated from thcir suc. 
cessful introduction. Should a portion of the 


| present distribution by any untoward circum. 


ot fail to answer expectation, care will be 
to be nearly identical with a solution mentioned 


aken by the office to obtain another supply for 


aoe who. feel an interest in growing this useful 
| tree. 


It will be asubject of national importance 
if the introduction proves successful. Planta- 
tions should be established on every favorable 


| locality, so that in due time the increasing wants 
We have now before us three samples from | 


of the conntry may be fully met by the home 
The tree grows rapidly and attains a 
height of upwards of thirty feet. Indeed, even 
in England there are various specimens over 
fifty feet high, with a diameter of more than three 
feet. Cork trees are much esteemed iu Southern 
Europe, and land planted with them is considered 
the most profitable of all that is unirrigated. 
They seem in general to prefer those localities 
where gneiss, sandstone, schistuse and caleareous 
rocks abound. The substance so familiarly 
known tous as “ cork” is the epidermis or outer 
bark, which sometimes attains a thickness of two 
or three inches. This is rarely taken off until 
the tree has arrived at an age of fifteen or twenty 
This operation, which is carried on every 


Although easy to accomplish, some 
or “liber,” which lies under the cork. <A cir- 
cular incision is usually made around the foot of 
the tree and another near the branches. Longi- 
tudinal cuts are then made ; and finally, by using 
the handle of a hatchet as a wedge, the cork is 
detached from the under bark. The larger 
branches are treated in a similar manner. 


ALUMINIUM. 


M. Hulot, one of the chiefs in the electrotypie 
departmeut of the Mint, has discovered that the 
newly discovered metal, ‘aliminium, may replace 
platina as an clement of the galvanic pile, and 
that this metal baving zine as an electro negative 
element, gives rise to a considerable disc nsage- 
ment of hydrogen for several hours. 


The clock made for the new Houses of Partia- 
ment has twenty-two fect in diameter, the Jar- 
Every minute the = ed 
| hand moves thirteen inches. The clock will ¢ 
eight and a half days, but will strike only seven 
winding up. It is said 


we think it is conceded that it cannot be raised | to be an excellent time-keeper, varying but a few 


for less than six cents the pound. 


| seconds a month. 
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GOD KNOWS IT ALL. 


In the dim recess of thy spirit’s chamber 
Is there some hidden grief thou may’st not tell ? 
Let not thy heart forsake thee; but remember 
His pitying eye, who sees and knows it well, 
God knows it all! 


And art thou tossed on billows of temptation, 
And wouldst do good, but evil oft prevails ? 
Oh think amid the waves of tribulation 
When earthly hopes, when earthly refuge fails— 
God knows it all! 


And dost thou sin? thy deed of shame concealing 
In soine dark spot no human eye can see, 
Then walk in pride without one sigh revealing 
The deep remofse that should disquiet thee ? 
God knows it all? 


Art thou oppressed and poor, and heavy-hearted, 
The heavens above thee in thick clouds arrayed 
And well-nigh crushed: no earthly strength imparted, 
No friendly voice to say, ‘* Be not afraid ?”? 
God knows it all! 


Art thou a mourner ? are thy tear-drops flowing 
For one too early lost to earth and thee ? 
The depths of grief no human spirit knowing ? 
Which moan in secret, like the moaning sea— 
Goi knows it all! 


Dost thou look back upon a life of sinning ? 
Forward, and trembie for thy future lot ? 
There’s One who sees the End from the Beginning, 
Thy tear of penitence is unforgot. 
God knows it all! 


Then go to God. Pour out your hearts before him, 
There is no grief your Father cannot feel ; 
And let your grateful songs of praise adore Him— 
To save, forgive, and every wound to heal, 
God knows it all—God knows it all! 





THE BOW OF PROMISE. 


My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near 
At times to faith’s aspiring eye, 
Thy golden gates appear ! 
Ah! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love— 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 


Yet doubts still intervene, 
And all my comfort flies, 
Like Noah’s dove I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 
Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds and waters cease, 
While sweetly o'er my gladdened heait 
Expands the bow of peace. 


*‘ Forever with the Lord,”’ 
Father, if *tis thy will, 

The promise of thy gracious word, 
Even here to me fulfil. 

Be thou at my right hand, 
So shall I never fail ; 

Uphold me, and I needs must stand, 
Fight, and I shall prevail. 


So, when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death, I shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain. 

Knowing “as 1am known,’ 
How shall I love that word, 

And oft repeat before the throne, 

‘¢ Forever with the Lord.” 


See how small each moment’s pain; 
God wili help thee for to-morrow, 





ONE BY ONE. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts ftom Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready too to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 


Every day begin ayain. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond! 
Nor, thy daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
Household Words. 





MOONLIGHT IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


If Italy can boast her sunny skies just before 
the approach of the evening twilight, when the 
eye rests on a thousand tints of splendor, the 
Sandwich Islands can boast a flood of moonlight 
Shortly after 
reaching Lihue, I tried an experiment in reading 
by the light of the moon. 1 found it perfectly 
easy, and read several pages of Milton’s ‘“ Para- 
dise Lost.” Before the hour of rest that night, 
I witnessed the rare phenomenon of a Junar rain- 
bow. A shower of rain fell on the ocean im- 
mediately in front of the estate, and the beauti- 
ful iris, caused by it, stretched from one side 
of the horizon to the other. These lunar rain- 
bows may be attributed mainly to two causes, 
the great brilliancy of the moon in this region 
and the highly rarefied state of the atmosphere. 
—Sandwich Island Notes. 


at once glorious and matchless. 


Time.—Time is but a naine; it is what is 
done in time that is the substance: what are 
twenty-four centuries to the hard rock, more 
than twenty-four hours to man, or twenty-four 
minutes to the ephemera? Are there not pe- 
riods in our own existence jin which space, com- 
puted by its true measure of thoughts, feelings 
and events, mocks the penury of man’s artifical 
{ scale, and comprises a lifetime in a day? 
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From the Leisure Hour. 


VISIT TO @HE HAUNTS OF LUTHER. 

Will you, courteous reader, in your leisure 
hour, become my fellow traveller? I was Jast 
summer at Wittemberg, in Germany, where I 
was much interested in tracing the footprints of 
Luther. I am now in imagination going thither 
again: will you give me the pleasure of your 
company? You shall see all the memorable 
things in a few minutes. 


in Prussia ; when Luther lived in it, however, it 
was in Saxony. The wars of Napoleon, which 
changed many things in Europe, caused the 
transfer of the territory in which it stands from 
the latter kingdom to the former. It is, as you 
see, a fortress entirely surrounded by strong for- 
tifications, and flanked by two batteries command- 
ingsthe course of the river Elbe, on which it 
stands. We are now about the middle of the 
town, and there, just before us, is a large and re- 
spectable, though not handsome building, called 
the Augusteum. It is the ancient university, in 
which Luther was appointed to a professorship 
by the then Elector of Saxony. This great man 
was not born here, but ata town called Kisleben, 
also in Saxony, in the year 1483. Awed by a 
flash of lightning, which killed a friend with 
whom he was walking, he threw himself into a 
monastery belonging to the Augustinian friars. 
He became so diligent and successful a student, 
especially of the Bible, a copy of which he first 
found in the library of the house, that he acquired 
a high reputation, and, upon a vacancy occurring 
at Wittemberg, he was promoted to the chair, 
first of philosophy, and then of sacred theology 
there. A monastery of the Augustinians, the 
order to which Luther belonged, stands there, 
directly behind the Augusteum, and separated 
from it only by a middle-sized garden. ‘hat is 
the place in which Luther lived as a friar, and 
this garden, the little oblong beds "and paths of 
which do not seem to have been altered since 
his days, is the very spot in-which he took his 
daily walks. The monastery, you observe, is 
extetnally very ugly ; but we will go into the 
interior presently. 

In this place Luther was quietly residing with 
his brother friars, performing matins and vespers, 
and counting the beads of his rosary, diversify- 
ing his religious exercises with his periodical 
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against indulgences, in which he expressed his 

views in ninety-five propositions (or theses, ag 
| they were called in Latin,) and challenged Tet. 
zel, with any others who pleased, publicly to dis. 
|pute them. This paper, of which there-is, I be. 
| lieve, a copy in the British Museum, he nailed 
upon the door of that church which you see yon. 
der, the schloss-kirche, or castle-church, so called 
because it adjoins the castle. There is the very 


| place on the door to which it was affixed. 
This, then, is the town of Wittemberg—now , 


This assault on the sale of indulgences, which 
had been so highly patronized, and which had 
brought to the papal treasury so much money, 
caused, you will recollect, a great excitement and 
a vehement controversy. It was indeed the 
commencement of the Keformation. Luther fol- 
lowed up his theses by lectures in the Universi- 
ty, and by efforts in the pulpit. That is the 
church in which he officiated—the stadt-kirche, 
or town-church, and in which he preached 
the gospel with great earnestness and success. 
It was not in that pulpit that he preached, how- 
ever; you see it is nearly new; but if you will 
come with me I will show you the stairs that led 
to his pulpit. ‘There they are, in that corner. 
A shabby affair are they not, according to our 
notions ? just like a Jadder up which one goes in 
the present day to a hen-roost. Little did it 
matter how Luther got into the pulpit, however, 
for when he was there he preached with a power 
which stirred the whole town, and I may say 
the whole country too. The excitement, indeed, 
spread all the way to Rome, where the pope and 
the cardinals were indignant, and made many 
uttempts to put the reformer down. At first 
they thought this would be very easy, but they 
did not find it so; and after many ineffectual at- 
tempts at persuasion and intimidation, the pope 
issued a bull, or official document, excommuni- 
eating him. This it was fully expected would 
settle the matter, since such a thing had never 
been heard of as a simple member setting at 
nought a pope’s bull. So it was to be, however; 
for Luther, strong in his convictions of the truth, 
and not at all daunted by the threats and ma- 
_chinations employed against him, resolved, not 
| only to disregard the bull of excommunication, 
| but to do this in the most public and influential 
}manner. He accordingly took it in his hand 
just outside of the town, going through the 
Elster gate—the very gate we are passing now 











walks, and theological lectures, and enjoying | —and placing himself under an oak which grew 
the highest celebrity as a professor, when the | just there, he set it on fire, and burnt it to ashes, 
town of Wittemberg, in common with a large | in the presence of an immense concourse of peo- 
part of Europe, was thrown into a great excite-|ple. You see an oak is growing there now, within 
ment by the arrival of a monk named Tetzel, | those railings, but that is a young one, not fifty 
who came with authority from the pope to effect | years old ; the large old tree under which Luther 
a great sale of indulgences, or pardons from sin | stood was cut down by the French, for purposes 
both prospective and retrospective, for money. | of military defence, when the fortress was held 
Luther saw the wickedness and felt the scandal | by them, and this young tree was afterwards 
of this proceeding, and he resolved to oppose it. | planted on the same spot by the Prussian gov- 
He accordingly wrote an argumentative paper’ crament. 
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We all know that the Reformation, thus be-|it is as though you could look down into the 
gan by Luther, made great and rapid progress.| very grave itself, and see the dark chamber 
After a while that Augustinian monastery was*a|in which he sleeps. Is it not lemn and in- 
monastery no longer, and Luther no longer a | teresting spectacle ? 
friar. He entered into domestic life by marrying | This great man seems to be still the soul of 
Catharine von Bora, a lady who had been a nun, | Wittemberg, and to live in it everywhere. You 
but who made him for many years an excellent | have already seen several portraits of him. There 
and devoted wife. He lived as a family man in | was one in his parlor, one in the town-church, in 
the very building in which he had lived as a| which his wife and son were associated with him, 
friar—the Augustinian monastery—in a suite of | and here is one in the castle-church also. If 
rooms which was converted into a house for him. | now we go into the market-place, an ample area 
We will, if you please, go up-stairs into the par- | in the middle of the town, we@hall find a bronze 
lor which he and his family occupied, and which | statue of him handsomely placed upon a pedes- 
is yet preserved for the gratification of visiters. \ tal, and under a canopy. And there is yet ano- 
This is the room. Look round it for a moment. | ther portrait of him in the rath-haus, or town- 
It is a very comfortable sitting room, sufficiently ‘hall, that large and venerable building which 
large and lofty ; and indeed a room which must | occupies one whole side of the market-place. Let 
have been very handsome. Overlooking the de- | us go into it; but we must mind whom we ad- 
cayed state of the floor, it is handsome still. You | dress, as it is full of officials on the business of 
notice the ornamental character of the window|the magistrates. Here is a gentleman who 
and of the ceiling. Observe also the furniture. | knows what we want, and he will show us what 
There are two very old-fashioned chairs, stand- | remains to be seen of Luther. Here is his hand- 
ing by the window. One has its back towards | writing, exhibited in many of his letters. And 
you, a rather large chair, with arms; that was | here, in this handsome room, the council chamber, 
Luther’s. ‘There sit down in it. A comforta-|is his portrait. Here, too, is his rosary, the 
ble chair is it not ? although rude and inelegant. | string of beads, some large and some small, by 
That chair now just before you, and facing the win- | means of which, when a friar, he counted his 


dow, smaller without arms, and belonged to Lu-! prayers. And here is his hour-glass. You ree 


ther’s wife, and many a tidy piece of work, no (gollect tMat the hour-glass was used to measure 
doubt, did she do in it. Tidy, however, is not | time before clocks and watches were invented ; 
quite the word, for ber needlework was beautiful. | but this of Luther’s is perhaps more complex 


There is a specimen of it in the cupboard behind | than any you ever saw. There are no less than 


you—actually a portrait of her husband, wrought 
entirely with a needle and silk; it is a good like- 
ness too, und the work is exquisite. Now, if 
you turn round, you will see a good-sized oak 
table, square and without leaves, old and decay- 
ing, that is Luther’s table, at which he ate, and 
read, and wrote. And there in the corner is his 
stove, made after the old German fashion, and 
covered at his particular desire, with numerous 
carvings in wood. A great many persons, and 
not a few illustrious persons, have come into this 
parlor, and before we quit it you may. perhaps 
think it worth while to notice a memorial left by 
oue of them. 
sists of a-few illegible chalk marks. That is the 
signature of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia; 
and so valuable has it been thought as a memo- 
rial of him that it has been protected by being 
framed and glazed. 

Well, there Luther lived, but he did not die 
there. He died at Eisleben, his native place, 
where he was buried, but his body was after- 
wards brought to Wittemberg, and laid in the 
castle-church. This good woman will open the 
door for us, and show us the grave. There it is, 


It is there on the door, and con- | 


five glasses, each adapted to measure a different 
portion of time, from five minutes to several 
hours. Good and faithful man! He valued 
| his minutes no doubt, as well as his hours, and 
, employed them laboriously for God and for his 
| kind ; but both his hours and minutes are all 
|Tun now, and the sand which measured them 
bears no testimony to the manner in which they 
were spent. Yet a witness there was, and a 
record there still is. His witness was in heaven, 
‘and his record is on high. 
PUNCTUALITY. 
Few are aware how much time is lost bf 2 
: waut of punctuality. Twenty men who meet to- 
| gether for business, detained fifteen minutes by 
the slack-twisted habits of one, lose in all no less 
than five hours of time—a donation which they 
have to make usually with no thanks, or a very 
|faint and flippant apology. A celebrated 
Frenchman, employed in arduous official duties, 
found that his wife was habitually ten minutes 
j too late in coming to dinner. He found the 
| difficulty incurable ; and therefore determined to 
| write a book. ‘“‘ He fixed on his subject, thought 


} 


you see, in the body of the church, about the lof it during his walk to and from home, wrote 
middle; not a tomb, but a grave; and as it is|during these ten minutes every day and no 
about six inches below the “present pavement of | longer, and in the course of a couple of years 
the church, it is covered with a wooden lid which | published one of the most able books of the 
the woman will lift up for us. Now it is open; | age.” — Country Gentleman. 
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gate 


GETTING ON TOO FAST. 


ve had a wicked master. 
confidence, however, in ‘the | 
He believed he was a Christian. | 


A pious ol 
master had m 
slave’s piety. 


Sometimes the master would be serious ind | 
One day he canie to} 


thoughtful about religion. 
the old slave, with the New Testament in his 
hand, and asked if he would explain a passage | 
to him. The slave was willing to try, and asked | 
what it was. 

“Tt is here ingfMomans,” said the master. 

“ Have you done all that it tells you to do in | 
Matthew, Mark, and John,” inquired the slave, | 
sériously fixing ‘his eye upon his master. 

“No, I hav en’t, ” he said. 

« Then you're getting along too fast ; too fast, | 
master. Go back to the beginning of the book, 
do all it tells you till you get to Romans, and 
you will understand it easy “enough then, for the | 
Sook says, “Ifa man will do My will, he shall | 
know of the doctrine.” 

If any of our readers ever hear anybody argu- | 
ing about a hard text in Romans, or somewhere ! 
else, and worrying to know what it means, just 
tell this story about the getting on too fast.— 
Juvehile Instructor. 





This ic 


PLATINUM is the heaviest substance known, a 
eubic inch weighing four-fifths of a pound. 

* Hydrogen Gas is ‘the lightest substance known, 
| being ¢ 300, 000 times lighter than platinum. 





Tue True Secret of earthly happiness is to 
enjvy pleasures as they arise; for that man who 
can, keep his eye upon the bright present while 
it is bright, tastes the cup of sweetness prepared 
for him; but we are prone to look forward to 
dark objects, while we should be enjoying those 
| that are more agreeable. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovr anp Meat.—There is ho change in the 


| Flour market. Sales from Spring Wheat in a small 
way for home consumption $9 25 per barrel, $10 00a 
| $10 50 for extra, and $11 00 for fancy lots. Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal are-dull—the former is held at 
| $6 87, and the latter at $4 25 per bbl. 
Grain.—Wheat continues in fair supply, with a 
moderate inquiry; 1000 bushels prime Delaware 


;and Pennsylvania red sold at $1 70, afloat; 800 


bushels prime white sold at $1 80, and 500 bushels 
inferior red at $150. Two or three small lots of 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at $112. Very little Corn 
offering ; a sma]! iot of yellow sold at $1 00 in store, 
Oats are in better demand, and prices have advanced 
le per bushel; a lot of Pennsylvania sold-at 56c, 


| afloat, and 58c. in store 


SECRET PRAYER. - 

Man has confessions to make, which none’ but 
the ear of God should receive. He has dragged 
the serpent from his den, and must crush his head 
at the private altar. He has detected in his own 
heart, corruptions, which have convinced. him 
that it is “deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked ;” and he spreads his complaint 
before [lim who alone “ can know it.” 

He has sorrows of his own in which no one 
ean patticipate—wants of his own which no one 
can supply—obligations of his own which no 
one ean discharge—duties of his own which no 
one can fulfil, many of them of an unearthly 
character, all of them to him infinitely important. 
He has a personal interest to secure in the pro- 


on of the Gospel 

Sie has his own soul to be saved, and his own 
immortality to seek. He derives his personal 
strength for the discharge of the domestic and 

ublic claims upon him, from private communion 
with God. He comes ‘from his closet, with his 
face shining, like the face of Moses,—all active 
to labor, all patient to suffer, all resigned to 
every event, all in earnest to serve his, genera- 
tion, and to finish his course with joy. He re- 
turns to it, to be consoled for disappointment, to 
be pardoned for infirmity, to be instructed what , 
is the Divine will, from the law of God, upon 
which he meditates day and night, t be guided 
in perplexity, and to renew his strength} by 
waiting upon God, according to his command- 
ment, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’ 


Catrte Marxet.—The demand for stock during 


| the past week has been quite active, though there has 


been no advance in prices, except for Hogs. The ar- 
rivals at Torbert’s Avenue Drove Yard, were 300 
Beeves, 2500 Sheep, 40 Cows and Calves, and 50 
Kentucky Mules. The total stock in market was 700 
Beef Cattle, 5000 Sheep, and 100 Cows and Calves. 
Beef sold at from $10 to $12 per 100 Ibs. Sheep 
were disposed of at 4} to 5 cts. per Ib., or $1 50 
per head, assorted. Lacihe—lele ones from $1 75 
to $2 per head. Cows and Calves were sold at $25 
and %60. The arrival of Hogs only amounted to 
about 500 head, and these were sold at $77 5 and $8 25. 


\RIENDS?. CE NT RAL ‘SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 
| PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this 
Institution having engaged the services of Aaron B. 
Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- 
commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
and others. 

The Boys’ School will be re-opened on the first 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted 
on the principles heretofore adopted, except that 
there will be two sessions per day instead of one. 

Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 
, will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 

The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 
15 dollars, per term of twenty-two weeks. The only 
extra charge is for books, as heretofore. 

{Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 














Samvet J. Levick, 

200 N. Third St. 
Macruerson SaunDers, 

28 N. Fourth St. 
Joun J. Wurre, 

206 Arch St. 
Martua MEttor, 

5 Franklin St., 


6th mo. 16. Philadelphia. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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